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© a are from a later hand. Regarding the other slight differences, the 
punctuation and enlarged <£ are no more a mark of later date for €>' than 
the longer cross through the 6 or the slightly heavier strokes are a like 
indication for the Psalms fragment. The similarity of the two hands in 
most respects shows that they belong to the same century and are probably 
otherwise related. 

A somewhat similar hand, though cursive, is found in Pap. XXXVII 
of the British Museum (facs. in Catalogue of Ancient Manuscripts of the 
British Museum; Greek, PI. XII and Palaeographkal Society, I, 38), a 
psalter of the late sixth or early seventh century. It may be considered 
the forerunner of the style of our Psalms fragment and similar specimens 
which are tentatively dated in the seventh or early eighth century. 

The last binding of the Psalms manuscript cannot therefore have been 
much earlier than the ninth century and may well have occurred in the tenth 
or eleventh. The old home of all these manuscripts in the Freer collection 
must be sought in some monastery which lived on well beyond this period. 

Henry A. Sanders 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 



NEW TEXTUAL MATERIALS FROM OXYRHYNCHUS 

The sixth part of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, edited by Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt (London, 1908), is by no means lacking in materials 
of biblical interest. Among its contents are two fragments of the Septua- 
gint text, two of the New Testament, three from apocryphal Christian Acts, 
and two documents illustrating fourth- and fifth-century Christianity in 
Upper Egypt. 

The Septuagint fragments are from Pss. 68 and 70 and from Amos, 
chap. 2. The former is written in a large cursive hand of the fourth or 
fifth century, and must have belonged to a very large book. Its text does 
not adhere very regularly to any of the three great uncial witnesses for 
these psalms, Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, and the Verona Psalter, but is nearer 
to Sinaiticus than to either of the others. The Amos papyrus is written 
in a heavy uncial hand of the sixth century, and preserves Amos 2 : 6-8, 9-1 2. 
Its text in general agrees with that of the best uncials, BAQ. 

While these Septuagint manuscripts are on papyrus, the new texts of the 
New Testament are on parchment. The first is a complete leaf from the 
Gospel of John, in the handsome oval uncial hand of the earliest time. 
The editors refer it to the fourth century, and think it may well be as ancient 
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as any of the great uncials. It is written in single columns of nineteen 
lines, and preserves twelve consecutive verses of John, 2 : 11-22 — the cleans- 
ing of the temple. In text it most resembles Vaticanus, and like so many 
of these recently discovered ancient texts, tends strongly to support Westcott 
and Hort. At the same time it is not without a few somewhat exceptional 
readings. Both paleographically and textually this fugitive leaf from the 
days of Athanasius is of interest and indeed of value. The second New 
Testament fragment is part of a leaf from the Revelation. It belongs to the 
fifth century, and preserves Rev. 16: 17-20, although no one of these verses 
is quite complete. Aside from its punctuation, the text agrees with that of 
Alexandrinus, which is also that of Westcott and Hort in this passage. 

Fourth-century fragments of the gnostic Acts of Peter and the Acts of 
John will be of interest to students of early Christian literature. The 
gnostic Acts of Peter are current in three forms. All these include the 
martyrdom of Peter, and one, the Latin Codex Vercellensis, prefixes to it 
an account of Peter's work at Rome in connection with Simon Magus. 
The new Greek fragment presents the original Greek of a part of this 
Vercellensis form of the story, which may therefore be accepted as repre- 
senting the original Greek form of the gnostic Acts of Peter. The manu- 
script belongs to the early fourth century. The second patristic fragment 
exhibits a part not otherwise extant of the second-century Acts of John, 
five parts of which were previously known from different manuscripts. A 
third fragment of apocryphal Christian Acts is printed by the editors from 
a fifth- or sixth-century papyrus, but is not identified. Altogether, this 
forms a considerable contribution to the early Acta literature. 

Of the extended portions of the lost Hypsipyle of Euripides, "the most 
important addition to the remains of Greek tragedy hitherto made by 
Egyptian papyri," the Commentary on Thucydides, the Epitome of Herod- 
otus, and other notable classical pieces, this is not the place to speak 
at length. The religious life of Upper Egypt in the early Christian cen- 
turies however is curiously illustrated by two or three charms and prayers 
(923-25). One is a petition to some pagan deity, perhaps Sarapis, written 
about the beginning of the third century and requesting some specific favor 
of him. The second is a gnostic charm against fever, and is assigned to the 
fourth century. Despite its thoroughly pagan character, it was intended as 
a Christian charm, as the names at the close, Father of Jesus, Son, Mother 
of Christ, and Holy Spirit, show. Last of all stands the distinctively 
gnostic name Abrasax. The charm runs: 

Verily guard and protect Aria from ague by day and quotidian ague and ague 
by night and slight fever and .... All this thou wilt graciously do in accordance 
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with thy will first and with her faith, since she is the servant of the living God, 
and in order that thy name may be glorified forever. 

Not less interesting is a Christian prayer, which reads quite like an old 
Greek inquiry addressed to an oracle. It belongs to the fifth or sixth 
century and reads: 

O God almighty, holy, true, and merciful, Creator, Father of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ, reveal to me thy truth, whether it be thy will that I go to 
Chiout, and [perhaps or] whether I shall find thee aiding me and gracious. So be 
it. Amen. 

The liturgical interest of the opening lines is obvious. The papyrus 

was perhaps deposited in a church, to await an answer. The low level to 

which Egyptian Christianity sank in the fifth and later centuries is freshly 

attested in this curious half-heathen prayer from Oxyrhynchus. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 
The University of Chicago 



